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power of free choice1 that the educator, whether parent Of
teacher, seeks to influence, so that what is understood to be the
right choice shall be made habitually and with as little inner
conflict as may be. And it is because of this function of the
educator that there arises the problem of what we will here call
discipline,
Ambiguity of term It is a trite saying, but one which neverthe-
"discipline" less bears repetition now and then, that
ambiguity in the use of words is one of the
chief sources of confused thinking. The word "discipline" is
certainly a case in point. In former days, when the mind was
conceived of as an assemblage of innate powers or faculties, the
teacher's chief concern was often held to be the sharpening of
those faculties by means of certain studies, and this process
was often spoken of as a mental, or, more strictly, an intellectual
discipline. The studies themselves, e.g. the study of classics
and mathematics and philosophy, were often, and sometimes
still are, referred to as disciplines. In our discussion of the
problems of the curriculum we have given some attention to
this doctrine of intellectual discipline. But there is another and
a much more unfortunate sense in which the word "discipline"
is used. As there is an ecclesiastical sense in which discipline
means the mortification of the flesh by penance, so there is a
pedagogic sense in which discipline has meant merely punish-
ment, including the discipline of the rod. From the point of
xThe old speculative problem of freedom and determinism, "the
great unresolved problem of philosophy," is as irrelevant in a school-
room as in a court of justice. Unless he held to an extreme form of
indetermmism, a "freedom of indifference," it would hardly matter in
practice to a teacher or a magistrate which side he took, if any, in this
age-long controversy. Much of the fog that envelops the problem has
been created by misleading ways of stating it. The interesting suggestion
has been made that a solution may come by applying the principle of
relativity. My power of choice is for me a fact, as it was for Dr. Johnson,
speaking for the ordinary man-in-the-street. But were it given to me to
view all my acts of choice sub specie aeternitatis, I might see that on no
occasion could I have acted otherwise.